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WHEN FOUND 
N R. ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS, who is making a tour in 
this country, lecturing on his father’s life and works, is being 
received with great enthusiasm wherever he goes. The lecture, we 
understand, is personal rather than literary, and reminiscent of the 
novelist’s goodness of heart during his fame and prosperity rather 
than of his early boyish struggles. In dealing with the home life 
at Gadshill and elsewhere, Mr. Dickens is able to give those 
attractive personal touches which an ordinary lecturer cannot, 
He also recites some famous pieces from his father’s books. Mr. 
Dickens was elected a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship 
at the Conference at Brighton, and will address the Headquarters’ 
meeting at Clifford’s Inn Hall, London, on January 5th next. 
* * * * * 

We have seen it stated recently that Dickens is now in great favour 
in France. Our belief is that Dickens has always been so. His 
books have been translated into French many and many times, and 
when the novelist was at the height of his fame his books created as 
great an impression in that country as in any other. France was 
always very fond of Dickens, and Dickens was always very fond of 
France. No doubt the approaching centenary of the novelist is 
responsible for the fact that at the present time several novels of his 
are appearing in the French newspapers in feuilleton form. We 
also hear that a new biography of him is about to be prepared in that 
country. 

x * % * * 

Here is an anecdote taken from an English translation of Anatole 
France’s ‘‘ Vie Littéraire ’?:—A Frenchman who made the journey 
to London, says M. France, went one day to see the great Charles 
Dickeus. He was admitted, and expressed his admiration as an ex- 
cuse for thus trespassing on the precious time of such a being. 
‘Your fame,’’ he added, ‘‘ and the universal sympathy you inspire 
doubtless expose you to innumerable intrusions. Your door is 
always besieged. You must be visited every day by princes, states- 
men, scholars, writers, artists, and even madmen.’’ ‘“‘ Yes, mad- 
men, madmen,”’’ cried Dickens, carried away by the agitation which, 
towards the end of his life, often moved him. “‘ Madmen! They 
alone amuse me.’’? And he pushed his astonished visitor out by the 
shoulders. 


¢ 
* *% * * * 


Elsewhere we give further particulars of the progress of the 
Dickens Testimonial projected by the Strand Magazine. Various 
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suggestions for celebrating the centenary of the novelist continue to 
be put forward. Perhaps the most novel and curious is that pro- 
posed by an American newspaper that it might be suitably celebrated 
if all male children born on February 7th, 1912, were to be named 
Charles Dickens. The idea has not found much favour, but it might 
have been supported by the fact that Dickens himself greatly 
favoured this kind of naming in his own family. His sons were 
christened Walter Savage Landor, Francis Jeffery, Henry Fielding, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, and Alfred Tennyson. Much difficulty and 
confusion might possibly ensue, however, in case cf such names as 
Smith, Jones, Robinson, Brown. 
* * * * * 

Dickensians will be delighted to hear that during the month 
Messrs. Dent & Co. will publish Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘ Appre- 
ciations and Criticisms of the Novels of Charles Dickens.’’ The 
volume will comprise the introductions he contributed to the volumes 
of Dickens in the ‘‘ Everyman Library,’’ greatly revised and en- 
larged, together with two entirely new chapters, one of which is en- 
titled ‘‘ An Introduction to Introductions.”’ 

* ® = * * 

In one of Mr. J. C. Stevens’s sales last month at King Street, 
Covent Garden, was included an old-fashioned double-barrelled gun, 
the stock detachable from the barrel, in a lined wood case, about 4ft. 
long, with the name of Charles Dickens pasted within the lid, and on 
the top of the case a brass circle engraved ‘‘ Charles Dickens, Gads- 
hill.’’ This gun was exhibited at the Dudley Gallery, in the Dickens 
Exhibition. lt was bought by Mr. Charles J. Sawyer. 

f * * * * * 


The prolonged hunt, capture and trial of Dr. Crippen has pre- 
vented us from publishing a striking article by Mr. Willoughby 
Matchett, entitled ‘‘ The Lesson of Hunted Down,’’ which was in- 
spired by the Mystery of Hilldrop Crescent. It has been in type 
now for three months, and we may now hope to include it in our 
December number. Speaking of ‘‘trials’’ reminds us that on a 
recent jury sat a Mr.. Dickens, a Mr. Dombey, and a Mr. Scrooge. 

x x % * * 

We have received many of the syllabuses of the Branches for the 
coming season, and they contain some excellent announcements. 
The Birmingham Branch has a novelty in a ‘‘ Reading Competi- 
tion.’”’ The book chosen for study is Barnaby Rudge, and a set of 
questions on‘the novel is sent to each member. A prize will be given 
on April 7th, 1911, for the best set of answers. 

* 5 * * * 

On November the 9th, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, the new 
President of the Fellowship, will give his lecture, ‘‘ Dickéns’s In- 
fluence on National Character,’’ at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, 
E.C. Mr. Arthur Waugh will occupy the chair. In the afternoon 
the Council will hold an ‘‘ At Home’’ at the new Headquarters, 
13a, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W., between 5 and 6.30 
o’clock, to meet Mr. Walters. All members will be welcomed. 

THE Eprror. 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS TESTIMONIAL 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING GIVES THE FIRST ORDER 
FOR STAMPS 


A® we are receiving many letters concerning, and applications for, 
the Dickens Stamp, may we say that Messrs. George Newnes, 
Ltd., the proprietors of the Strand Magazine, the originators of the 
scheme, have set apart a special office for its administration. All 
letters, therefore, should be addressed, ‘‘ The Hon. Secretary, The 
Charles Dickens Testimonial, 17-21, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.”’ 

We understand that some little delay has been caused in the 
issue of the stamp, but copies may be expected to be on sale at all 
booksellers and stationers throughout the country by the middle of 
the month. Below we give an exact facsimile of the actual stamp 
as it will be issued. It has been 
most delicately engraved, and will «~~ Seer 4 
make a charming souvenir in itself. : 

We are informed that His Majesty  : 
the King has given the first order : 
for a supply of the stamps, and that : 
the first batch printed will be for- 
warded to him. 

We are indebted to the editor of 
the Strand Mugazine for the follow- 
ing details :— : 

The actual design has been evolved | 
by a sub-committee, comprising: 
Lord Alverstone and Messrs. Briton | 
Riviere, R.A., H. Rider Haggard, ; @= === ai 
Clement K. Shorter, and Sir Adolph j...--. ee vie 
Tuck, Bart. rat 

In the course of the present month the stamps will be issuing by 
hundreds of thousands from the press. The stamp itself is a work 
of art. It was decided by the committee that nothing cheap or 
mean or commonplace could be offered to the public. If the stamp 
was to commemorate so notable an event it should have an intrinsic 
value of its own. Accordingly the design, carefully prepared 
under the direction of the committee, has been engraved on steel— 
a slow process involving a delay of weeks, and it is printed on special 
hand-made paper. In order to prevent the possibility of forgery 
each stamp bears a water-mark. ‘‘I do not think,”’ says Sir Adolph 
Tuck, than whom there is no greater authority, ‘‘ that any stamp 
superior to this in quality has been, or could be, produced in this 
country.’’ If we compare it with the current British postal issues 
the superiority will be manifest at once. At all events, the pur- 
chaser of the Dickens stamp has an intrinsic value for his money. 

‘“T happen to own two complete sets of Dickens,’’ writes an 
eminent author to the Strand, ‘‘ and I am putting the twenty-eight 
penny royalty stamps in these volumes because [ think it is an honest 
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thing to do. I would gladly do more if more were demanded on 
behalf of heirs of Dickens, but I cannot do less.’’ 

That is the attitude of thousands—quite apart from the Testi- 
monial. 

Another writes: ‘‘If all bought the penny stamp who owned a 
copy of Dickens none need do more, and yet enough would be done 
to do full honour and pay worthy tribute to Dickens.’’ 

By every post there reach us shoals of letters from all parts of 
the world, telling of the affection in which the writers hold Dickens, 
and how grateful they are of the opportunity of showing it. 

As was to be expected, American people have greeted the stamp 
scheme with extraordinary enthusiasm. One of the first to join the 
committee was ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, and after him Mr. 
Gaynor, the Mayor of New York, and the Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 
Leading literary men, the heads of great publishing houses, all 
showed themselves willing to aid in the movement. 

It remains to be mentioned that the American stamp bears in the 
lower corners the denomination ‘“‘ 2c.,’’ instead of the English 
‘“1d.’’? Otherwise they are identical. 

All through the world the stamps will soon be on sale, singly or 
in sheets of twelve for one shilling. If there should be a little delay, 
owing to the increased advance orders, it must be recalled that the 
Dickens stamps will be on sale at all booksellers’ and stationers’ 
during the whole of the coming year; until, indeed, the hundredth 
birthday of Dickens. 


THE CHARLES DICKENS TESTIMONIAL COMMITTEE 


comprises the following :— 


Sir Charles Mathews. 
W. Somerset Maugham, Esq. 


Earl of Rosebery. 
Lord Alverstone. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Sir John Duncan. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Lord Avebury. 

Lord Tennyson. 

Lord Northcliffe. 

Lord Burnham. 

Lord Strathcona. 

The Bishop of Durham. 
The Bishop of Bangor. 
The Bishop of Bristol. 

The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of Winchester. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 


A. St. John Adcock, Esq. 
Cecil Aldin, Esy. 
William Archer, Esq. 

J. Ashby-Sterry, Esy. 
Robert Barr, Esy. 

Harold Beghie, Esq. 
Hilaire Belloc, Esy., M.P. 
A. C. Benson, Esq. 

E. F. Benson, Esy. 

Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Hall Caine, Esq. 

G. K. Chesterton, Esq. 
The Hon, John Collier. 
W.L Courtney, Esy. 
Walter Crane, Esy. 
Frank Dicksee, Esy., R.A. 
Robert Donald, Esy. 
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William Davies, Esq. 
J. Nicol Dunn, Esy. 
William De Morgan, Esy. 
Walter Emanuel, Esq. 
| Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. 
«+ Percy Fitzgerald, Esq. 
, Sir George Frampton, R.A. 
‘ Harry Furniss, Esy. 
Tom Gallon, Esy. 
| Sir W. S. Gilbert. 
| H. A. Gwynne, Esy. 
| H. Rider Haggard, Esq. 
_ Thomas Hardy, Esq. 
| Sir John Hare. 


F. J. Higginbottom, Esq. 
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Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. 
Rudyard Kipling, Esq. 
Andrew Lang, Esy. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester. 
Hon. H. W. Lawson, M.P. 
Hi. F. Le Bas, Esy. 

Sidney Lee, Esy. 

R. C. Lehmann, Esy., M.P. 
J. M. Le Sage, Esq. 
Frank Lloyd, Esq. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 

B. W. Matz, Esy. 

Justin McCarthy, Esq. 
Thomas Marlowe, Esq. 


| Hildebrand Harmsworth, Esq. 


W. M. Meredith, Esy. 
Arthur Morrison, Esq. 

Sir Frank Newnes, Bart. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Alfred Parsons, Esq., A.R.A. 
Sir Arthur W. Pinero. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

T. P. OConnor, Esy., M.P. 
Sir George Riddell. 

Briton Riviere, Esy., R.A. 
W. M. Rossetti, Esy. 

Owen Seaman, Esy. 

Clement K. Shorter, Esq. 
George R. Sims, Esy. 
Solomon J. Solomon, Esq., R.A 
J. A. Spender, Esq. 

Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
M. H. Spielmann, Esy. 

W. T. Stead, Esq. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, Esy. 
The Hon. Oscar Straus. 
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THE MISSION OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
By J. CUMING WALTERS (President for the Year) 


(p= of the happiest inspirations of the founders of this Dickens 
community was the bestowal upon it of that name “ Fellow- 
ship.” We are united in friendship and in purpose. We are animated 
by a single spirit. We are a vast and widespread family, made akin 
by the one name we love, the name which assures Dickensians of 
brotherhood all the world over. Each unit in our thousands should 
be, and I trust is, the centre of a circle, transmitting to all around 
the Dickens light, and promulgating the Dickens gospel. We must 
be the upholders of the Dickens standard, fighters for the causes he 
cherished, and crusaders in the holy war for social reform and racial 
betterment which he so gallantly and so unflaggingly waged. It is 
part of our duty, as members of this Fellowship, Knights of the 
Round Table which Charles Dickens established, to fashion ourselves 
according to his ideals of noble manhood and noble womanhood, and 
not only to subscribe to his faith, but to act it also. We want 
Dickens in daily life; he must survive, not only in his own works, 
but in our human service and our personal influence. It is my most 
fervent desire that this Fellowship, in addition to engaging in the 
study of the books, shall give forth again the strength it derives 
from them. 
I remember still 

The words, and from whom they came, 

Not he that repeateth the name, 

But he that doeth the will. 

It is because I feel so deeply upon this point that I would venture 
to utter a word of warning also, if you will not deem it a liberty. 
We are Dickens-lovers, hero-worshippers if you like; but sometimes 
I am a little distressed at what I see. I have very little sympathy 
with that idolising of genius which takes the form of collecting collar- 
studs or gushing over a pocket-handkerchief. It is pitiable to think 
the Master’s toothpick more important than the Master’s message. 
Truest worship is the sanest worship, not fanaticism, and it should 
be infused with becoming reverence. I beg of you as a Fellowship 
to let enthusiasm be discriminating, and be retained for what is 
worthy. We are too big an institution to be undignified, too 
important to expose ourselves to the finger of scorn. I have met 
members (none of whom are here to-night) who have been so 
occupied with Dickens’s boots, that they have not yet had time to 
examine the products of his brain; they have been so eager to behold 
his household goods that they have quite overlooked his Household 
Words. Iam the last to check zeal, but I do beg that our zeal shall 
be wisely directed. I would encourage, among the legitimate objects 
of investigation and research, identifications of his characters (though 
I confess to have had a surfeit of originals of self-proclaimed Little 
Dorrits); and I would encourage pilgrimages to the localities he 
loved and described (though I do not commend a much-advertised 
Old Curiosity Shop). But anything and everything whereby we 
may get a better understanding of his powers, and a completer 
realisation of his designs, should have our approval and support. I 
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would encourage close study of the man himself in all his as-ects, 
and then we shall be proof against that blin@ adulation which is as 
impertinent as it is valueless. Let us be honest in our praise, and 
let us have solid reasons for the faith that is in us; for a great trust 
is in our keeping. 

Dickens had a profound influence on his times, on human character, 
on the English race; and that influence is not likely to decline; but 
it is part of our task, as Dickensians, to demonstrate its grandeur, 
its blessedness, and its fruitfulness. Our mission as a Fellowship is 
to bring the Dickens ideals into daily life, modelling ourselves upon 
his gracious men and his pure-minded, upward-pointing women, 
engaging in charity and goodwill, practising self-sacrifice, abhorring 
cant, crushing out vice. It does not suffice to accept his doctrines— 
we must impart them. Therefore I earnestly and fervently desire 
to see this Fellowship vigorous, a Fellowship animated by his message 
and resolved on human service, a Fellowship faithful to his creed and 
the exponent of its goodness. We are standing upon ground conse- 
crated by Dickens memories. Here he thought out Dombey. What 
is the message ? human service, human sympathy, less of self, more 
for our fellow-men. Let this be the animating thought of Brighton. 
We shall have to be brethren and reformers as he was, fighters for 
the weak, 1:eformers of civil wrongs and social abuse; we must up- 
hold the principle he so often enforced, that the least selfish man is 
he who is most near the Divine Exemplar. The Fellowship may seek 
as he did to make our cities sweeter and cleaner, and the honest 
man’s home healthier; it may set itself to abolish every Bleeding 
Heart Yard, and to expose the slum landlord, even though he be 
disguised as a Patriarch with venerable, uncut hair ; it can spread and 
sanctify pleasure, encourage homely virtue, fortify the weak, raise 
the fallen. There are still Poor Laws to amend, the Circumlocution 
Offices to sweep away. If we are true Dickensians, we shall accept 
as legacies not only the riches he bequeathed, but the responsibilities 
which devolve. I give you again “ Human Service” as the motto of 
the Dickensian and the mainspring of the Fellowship — human 
service in the home, in the street, in the city, in the Kingdom, in the 
Empire. This Fellowship can be vitalising if only its members will 
make themselves living types, as far as they can, of the Dickens senti- 
ment—not dreaming Only, but doing; not uttering only the words, 
but securing the triumph of “ God bless us every one”; not breath- 
ing only the wish, but making possible the reality of Christmas in 
our hearts all the year round. Such effort will justify a Dickens 
Fellowship, and will be most pleasing to the spirit of him whose 
name serves both as the basis and the coping-stone of this Fellow- 
ship’s existence. 


DICKENS NUMBER OF “THE BOOKMAN” 


Tuk November Number of The Bookman is specially devoted to 
Dickens. It is illustrated with many portraits and other pictures, 
and contains an article on “ Dickens and Reform.” The supplement 
plate is a portrait of the novelist reproduced from a copyright photo- 
graph taken in 1869, which has not been previously published. 
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THE IMMORTAL. MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 
BRIGHTON—OCTOBER 8th, 1910 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 


I HAVE been entrusted to-night with the high honour of sub- 
mitting to you that toast around which all such meetings as the 
present centre, and apart from which all our celebraticns would be 
meaningless—the toast of the immortal memory of Charles Dickens. 
It is a great privilege and a great responsibility, aud I beg you to be 
kind to all my inevitable shertcomings. For who shall speak readily 
of an immortal memory? Immortality of remen:brance—it is a 
tremendous thing to prophesy of any man. We all want to be re- 
membered. It is the simplest and most natural wish possible to the 
heart of man. It almost seems to promise us a second life. You 
will remember that Maeterlinck, in his exquisite allegory of the 
quest of happiness, brings his children to a land of memories, where 
the happy dead are sleeping by their homely cottage doors, and 
where they only wake into life and conscicusness when someone on 
earth remembers them with tenderness. Then even the blackbird 
in the cage begins to sing ; ‘so sweet it is to be remembered by those 
we have loved. 

Now, in the garden of the immortals there is no time to sleep at 
all, and the birds sing all the day. For, somewhere or other in the 
world, the immortals are always being remembered. Think, for 
instance, in that happy company, of the glowing, glorious spirit of 
Charles Dickens. Do you think there is ever any forgetfulness with 
him ? 

Has he gone to a land of no Jaughter, 
The man who made mirth for us all ? 


Proves death but a silence hereafter, 
Where the echoes of earth cannot fall ? 


No, no; the genius of Dickens has set such a girdle round the 
world that never an hour strikes, nor even a minute casts its shadow 
on the dial but, somewhere in the wo1ld, someone is remembering 
him, and living in the light of his countenance. 

But all this, you will say, is the world of dreams. Well, after 
all, is not the world of dreams the truest world of ail? You go out 
into the street, and it is full of a hustling, hurrying crowd. These 
people are nothing to you, nor you to them You never saw them 
before ; you will never see them again. They leave no impress what- 
ever on your minds. But the real world, the world of immortal 
memory, is the world which genius, such genius as that of Dickens, 
has filled with real people, with whom you, and I, and all the world 
are familiar. Every street of London is full of his children—they 
are the real people of the world, the people for whose sake we take 
dusty pilgrimages with Mr. Snowden Ward to the Goswell Road, 
follow Mr. Dexter to the Aldgate Pump, and even find romance 
with Mr. Matz in Covent Garden. And to-day, when we came 
down, Mr. Mayor, to this flourishing city of yours, to enjoy the 
hospitality of this queen of the southern sea, most of us, I think, 
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must have felt that, amid all your crowds of prosperity and pleasure, 
the most real companions of our afternoon ‘were the gaunt figure 
of Mrs. Pipchin, whom we all saw vanishing up a side street towards 
her castle, and that little procession of schoolboys from Dr. Blim- 
ber’s, who kept turning up at every corner, in their melancholy pro- 
cession of two and two, while one little pair of eyes was gazing out 
incessantly to sea, wondering what message the rolling waves were 
whispering to his childhood. 

Yes, sir, and even if we take the wings of the morning, we find 
the children of Dickens in the uttermost parts of the sea. For in 
the backwoods of America, far from that Bethlehem whose star has 
led Mrs. Newcomer to our shores; among the fever-stricken flats of 
Eden, Mark Tapley still watches from season to season by the sick 
bed of his master; while the grandchildren of Micawber are filling 
your honoured post, Mr. Mayor, and filling it, I am sure, with credit 
and voluble eloquence, in half the cities of Australia. 

Laughter and tears, yearning and despair, love and hate— 
Dickens knew the secret of them all, and he so left their impress on 
the world that the very stones of the places that he loved lift their 
voices to his immortal memory.. Is it not a wonderful thing, a 
miracle of genius? It is nearly a century since he was born, and 
he has been dead for forty years, and yet there is not a man in this 
room who is half so much alive as he. Indeed, in one sense, per- 
haps, he lives more perfectly to-day than ever he did in his life. “I 
rest my claim to recollection,’’ he said, ‘‘ upon my published works,”’ 
and it is there that we live with him, in the country of his choice, 
among the people of his own creation, from day to day, and year to 
year. There are clouds on every life while it is being lived, and 
shadowy places in every reputation.. But the gentle hand of Time 
sweeps these all away, and leaves only the immortal part to put on 
immortality. And so the noble dead become, indeed, the living. 
The living people! Who are the living people? They are those 
who have spoken from heart to heart, the great, sincere and simple 
natures, whose very humanity was so deep that it exempts them 
from the common human lot, who lived and felt so truly for their 
fellow-men that their fellow-men will never let them die. 

Upstanding, then,*as befits our respect, and in silence, which 
is the real voice of love, let us pay our Tribute to the immortal 
memory of Charles Dickens. 


s 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS’S CHARACTER SKETCHES 


i will be good news to many amateurs to learn that Mr. Bransby 

Williams has just published a selection of his character sketches 
from Dickens. The little book is published by Messrs. Reynolds 
& Co., of 13, Berners Street, W., at one shilling, and comprises the 
text of ten of the character impersonations for which he is so well 
known. Each has its own stage directions and description of dress, 
but, as Mr. Williams says, they will be found as suitable for 
recitation as for acting. They may be performed freely everywhere, 
excepting in music halls and theatres. 


: 
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MR. J. CUMING WALTERS 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


HE election of Mr. J. Cuming Walters to the Presidency of the 
Dickens Fellowship will recall the excitement and interest he 
caused a year or two back by the publication of his book on ‘‘ Clues 
to the Mystery of Bdiin Drood,” when everybody joined in the 
controversy, including a judge on the Bench and many prominent 
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MR. J. CUMING WALTERS 


literary men of the day. Se fast and furious did more ** clues ” 
pour into our letter-box that we were at last compelled to close it. 
That little book may have been the first introduction of Mr. Walters 
to some of our readers. But his life -has been a very full one, and 
amongst many of his accomplishments may be cited the one of 
‘literary detective,”’ so to speak. 

Some years ago, the Lull Mall Guette, in reviewing Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s well-known novel ‘‘ She,’ drew attention to the startling 
parallelisms in thought and style between it and Thomas Moore's 
‘\ Epicurean, and Jong and excited was the discussion which fol 
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lowed. The author of that article was Mr. Walters. A little later 
he probed into ‘‘ The Mystery of Shakespeafe’s Sonnets,’’ and pub- 
lished a book with that title, setting out an entirely original theory 
as to their possible meaning and motive—a book which, said an 
eminent poet and critic, ‘‘ would prevent henceforth all misconcep- 
tion as to the character of Shakespeare himself.’’ As the result of 
this book, invitations for Mr. Walters to lecture on the subject were 
received from all parts of England and America. He, however, 
declined, but did eventually lecture at the Shakespeare Club at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and advanced still another theory on the poet’s 
‘‘ dark period,’’ which has to be considered when the poet’s life is 
discussed. About this time he was also busy in unravelling the 
mystery of ‘‘ Mary Ashford,’’ a notorious murder case in the Mid- 
lands, which he proved was suicide, and not murder. Mysteries 
and kindred subjects have a great fascination for Mr. Walters, and 
he once wrote a series of articles on ‘‘ Historic Mysteries,’’ all of 
which he attempted to solve. Readers of this magazine will soon 
have an opportunity of following him through another discovery of 
plagiarism, with Dickens and another famous author as the subject. 

But this is only a phase of Mr. Walters’s literary activity. He 
has in his time played many parts, schoolmaster, editor, political 
writer, poet, novelist, critic, preacher and social reformer being a 
few of them. 

His first literary efforts are traced back to his schooldays, when he 
edited the school journal, and contributed to a juvenile magazine. 
Becoming ultimately a schoolmaster in Birmingham, he pursued 
that calling for six years, but we understand that he was more 
famous for telling stories to his pupils than for imparting knowledge 
demanded by the curriculum. About this time he sent an article to 
the Birmingham Daily Gazette, which was not only accepted, but 
brought an invitation for a series on the same subject, and in due 
course he became a member of the staff. Ultimately, at the age of 
twenty, Mr. Walters was appointed editor of the Birmingham 
Weekly Mercury, and retained the post for many years. So pro- 
minent did he become in the city that at one time he was being 
pressed to accept a candidature for the School Board on behalf of 
the teachers, and to enter the City Council as a housing reformer. 

During his connection with the paper he wrote for it a local 
romance, entitled ‘‘ The Mystery of Booth’s Farm,’’ which, although 
sending up the circulation of the paper, was never allowed by the 
author to bé- republished in book form. Other stories of his were 
‘““The Tragedy of Errors,’’ ‘‘ Threads of Fate,’’ and ‘‘ Among the 
Shadows,’’ this last being compared by one critic with ‘‘ The Man- 
chester Man,”’ by Mrs. Banks, Mr. Walters doing for Birmingham 
what Mrs. Banks did for Manchester. Of Mr. Walters’s other 
books mention must be made of ‘‘ In Tennyson Land,’’ ‘‘ Tennyson, 
Poet, Philosopher, Idealist,’? ‘‘ Bygone Somerset,’’ Bygone 
Suffolk,’’ and his last published, ‘‘ The Lost Land of King Arthur.’’ 

A native of Birmingham, Mr. Walters spent most of his life in 
the Midlands, and in his capacity as editor of an influential paper 
did great service in many ways to the city. At one time he aban- 
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doned his studies in literature in order to undertake a series of 
articles on slum life, and for six months, at great sacrifice of his 
other work and of home comforts, lived in the worst parts of Bir- 
mingham, exposed to personal violence and disease. He wrote 
forty articles on the subject, which caused profound sensation, and 
moved ministers of the Christian religion to take action. The 
articles were instrumental in bringing about a complete change in 
. the wretched state of affairs then existing. It was in this connec- 
tion that he wrote his novel ‘‘ Among the Shadows,’’ referred to 
above. He continued his interest in local affairs in Birmingham by 
spending months in delivering eloquent and forcible addresses on 
social subjects from the pulpits of the city. 

He, however, left Birmingham in 1902, te go to Manchester. He 
' is now editor of the Manchester City News, a journal devoted to 
literary and social topics. He has lately engaged in a second 
rigorous housing reform crusade, and, with the active assistance of 
the Lord Mayor of Manchester, has succeeded in getting the 
“ Farmed House’ scandal abated. 

He is “‘ Junior Lord Mayor” of the Junior City Council for 
training young men for municipal work. 

Apart from his literary, social and editorial work, Mr. Walters 
has devoted much time to lecturing, and at one time delivered as 
many as thirty lectures a year on his favourite subjects, one of 
which, naturally, is the teachings of Dickens. He has already 
engaged himeelf to lecture to many of the Branches this session, and 
is due at Clifford’s Inn Hall, London, on November 9th, when the 
subject of his discourse will be “‘ Dickens’s Influence on National 
Character.”’ 

We need not enlarge on his interest in the Dickens Fellowship. 
Those who will read his address, printed on another page, will at 
once see that it is sincere, and that he sees in the Fellowship a society 
that haz a distinctive aim, and that aim he is willing and ready to 
work for. B. W. M. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP AT BRIGHTON 
THE CONFERENCE 


4 hea Fifth Annual Movable Conference took place in the Lecture 
Hall, Old St-ine, Brighton, on Saturday, October 8th, at 11.30 
am. Mr. Henry Davey (President of the Brighton Branch) occupied 
. the Chair, and, in a few well-chosen and sincere words, extended to 
the delegates and members present a hearty weleome to the town. 
Delegates representing the following Branches were in atten- 
dance -—Chester (U.S.A.), Bethlehem (U.S.A.), Melbourne, Halifax, 
Sheffield, Mid-Devon, Brixton, Forest Gate, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, Dublin, Chesterfield, 
West London, Hastings, Grimsby, and the Headquarters’ members. 
Following the roll-call of delegates, and the reading of the minutes 
_ of the last Conference, the Annual Report and Balance-sheet were 
presented by the Chairman and Mr. Walter Dexter respectively, and 
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Alterations were made in Rule XIV. in order to allow for Head- 
quarters’ members to be represented at the” Conference in the pro- 
portion of one delegate to every twenty-five members, instead of ten 
to every fifty as hitherto ; to allow of the Hon. General Secretary, 
the Hon. Treasurer of the Fellowship and the Chairman of the 
Council to attend Conference ex officio with full powers as delegates, 
and the Council to be further represented by one other member of its 
body; whilst the rule was further altered to the effect that the 
retiring President of the Fellowship for the year preside at the 
Conference. 

in presenting the balance-sheet of The Dickensian, Mr. W. Miller 
made an urgent appeal to Branches to give more adequate support 
to the Fellowship’s Magazine. 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters was elected President, whilst the following 
were elected to fill the vacancies in the list of Vice-Presidents :—Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson Dickens, Sir Frederick Macmillan, Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, Mr. W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., and Alderman W. H. 
Brittain, J.P., of Sheffield. 

Mr. Walter Dexter was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Miller 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. I. P. Frith Hon. Auditor, Mr. B. W. Matz Editor 
of The Dickensian, and the following to serve as the Executive 
Council :— Miss FE, M. Miniken, Miss A. Sherlock, Miss M. G. Tyler, 
and Messrs. A. E. B. Cross, G. W. Davis, F'. T. Harry, E. P. Haslam, 
A. S. Hearn, A. Humphreys, W. Miles, J. Shaw and E. H. Tomlin. 

As no Branch had extended an invitation to hold the next year’s 
Conference in its town, a letter was read from Mr. J. W. T. Ley, in 
which he invited the Conference to mect in Bath in 111, offering to 
take entire charge of the arrangements. An alternate proposition 
was for London, but, on a vote being taken, Bath was chosen. 

Mr. 8S. Marriott proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
to which Mr. Arthur Waugh replied. Mr. A. 5. Hearn expressed 
hearty thanks to the President, Council and members of the Brighton 
Branch for their work and courtesies in connection with the Con- 
ference, to which Mr. H. Davey and Mr. I. J. Gauntlett replied. 

Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, President of the Bethlehem (U.S.A.) Branch, 
who was received with great applause, spoke of the work of her 

3ranch, and expressed her great pleasure in having an opportunity 
of seeing and realising that the Fellowship was a Fellowship indeed. 
Mrs. Seaward, of Southampton, and Miss Cooper, of Brixton, also 
addressed the meeting. 

After luncheon, the delegates and members were conducted round 
the town by Mr. Heury Davey and other members of the Brighton 
Committee, and a most enjoyable time was spent. 


THE DINNER 


In the evening over a hundred sat down to dinner in the famous 
Banqueting IIall of the Royal Vavilion. Everything that was 
possible for the comfort and pleasure of the company was done by 
Mr. I. J. Gauntlett and his Committee. The hall itself, a veritable 
fairy palace, with its tasteful old-time decorations, its elaborate and 
artistic candelabras, was an ideal place for such a function. Added 
to this the attractive decorations of the tables, with a bunch of 
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scarlet geraniums for each guest, and a charming and appropriate 
menu card and toast list, all combined to put every one in a happy 
state of mind. The dinner itself was perfect, from ‘‘ soup to ‘revive’ 
Mr. Twemlow” down to the ‘coffee not from Barrioboola-Gha,” 
and the speeches, as was the general verdict, the best we have had. 

The Mayor of Brighton, who was accompanied by the mayoress, 
presided, and was supported on his left by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
and on his right by Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, whilst among the other 
prominent members present were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Waugh, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Cuming Walters, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Marriott, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Gauntlett, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Timings, Mr. and Mrs. A. Ovey, Messrs. H. Snowden Ward, Henry 
Davey, Walter Dexter, Alderman Gervis, J.P., Alderman Wilson, 
Thomas Read, Frank Staff, Wm. Miller, J. Abey, C. E. Edson, F. J- 
Hansor, Arthur Humphreys, E. P. Haslam, A. C. Haslam, W. F. 
Bagnall, E. P. Frith, W. F. Fowler and Robert Humphreys. 

The toast of “The Dickens Fellowship ” was submitted by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, who told of its formation and his association with its 
inauguration as first President. He then spoke of his friendship 
with Dickens, and alluded to the fact that now Mr. Moy Thomas had 
joined the great majority he was the sole literary survivor of the set 
of writers who worked for Dickens, and incidentally related some 
personal anecdotes of his friendship with the novelist. 

Mr. J. Cuming Walters, in reply, thanked the members for 
electing him to the Presidency, and after expressing the desire to be 
of some practical use to the Fellowship during his year of office, 
delivered a very striking speech which we print on another page. 
“The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens” was proposed by Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, the retiring President, which also is printed else- 
where. Both Mr. Waugh and Mr. Walters received great ovations 
on resuming their seats. 

In proposing “ Brighton,” Mr. Snowden Ward said that Brighton, 
which Dickens visited so often in pursuit of that rest from working 
which he could never find, was linked in a very special way with the 
pathos of his works; for it was at Brighton that he wrote the death 
of little Paul Dombey, one of those things which had affected the 
world; and the idea of A Child’s Dream of a Star, perhaps the 
most perfect thing of its kind in 1,500 words written in the English 
language, came to him as he watched tlie rain trickling tear-like 
down the carriage window of a Brighton to London train. Some 
‘superior ” people said that the pathos of Dickens did not ring true, 
but he who possessed an ordinary human heart and read 4 Child's 
Dream of a Star in simplicity would find it very hard to say that 
there was anything false in the pathos of it. 

Mr. Henry Davey responded. He said that Dickens would have 
loved the Brighton of to-day far more than the Brighton of his own 
day. Then it was merely the playground of the leisured classes ; 
to-day it was the paradise of London’s toilers also. 

The toast of “The Branches of the Fellowship” was proposed by 
Mr. S. Marriott, and responded to by Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (Beth- 
lehem, U.S.A. Branch) who said: “While I do not approve of the 
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person selected to bring you a greeting from over seas, I do approve 
of the locality from which she was chosen. For surely the very 
word Bethlehem brings to us all the thoughts of peace, goodwill 
towards men, the very keynotes of the writings, as well as the life 
and aim of the great master in whose honour we are gathered 
together. When I sailed away alone this summer for this foreign 
land, I doubt if the friends and relations of Christopher Columbus 
viewed his venture with any more fear and anxiety than did mine 
own people. But I was not afraid. WasI not a member of The 
Dickens Fellowship? And I have proved my right to be fearless, 
for everything that kindness and courtesy could do for me has been 
done by some of the good Fellows. And so I say to you, from my 
own heart, and Iam sure from the heart of every member of every 
Branch far across the waters, with Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us every 
one.” Mr. G. W. Davis, of Birmingham, also responded. Other 
toasts were: ‘‘ The Ladies,” proposed by Mr..F. J. Staff, and re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Russell-Davies ; and “ The Chairman,” proposed 
by Mr. Thomas Read (Headmaster of Brighton Grammar School). 

During the evening sume charming singing by the Misses May 
Summers and E. Lawson and Mr. Lewis Mennich, and very effective 
recitations by Miss Goding and Mr. F. J. Gauntlett gave immense 
pleasure. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Henry Davey, Mr. F. J. Gauntlett, and 
their co-workers, for the splendid arrangements made for the success 
of both the Conference and the dinner, and all who took part in the 
functions will not forget their visit to Brighton. On the following 
Sunday, at the dinner-table of the old Steine Hotel, where most of the 
visitors stayed, a collection was made for the Tiny Tim Guild, for 
providing books to the poor of the town, and thirty shillings were 
handed to Mrs. Sharman towards the fund. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXI 

Charmer, whose magic power our fathers thrill’d, 
How well thy fame has stood Time’s fateful test! 
Allured, their children’s children with keen zest 
‘Read thy great works, wherein there is distill’d 
Love for the poor, with Humour’s fancies fill’d ; 
Ever thou didst Hypocrisy detest, 
Sham and Pretence dissolved at thy behest. 


Despotic systems, which bright child-life kill’d, 
In answer to thy ever potent pen, 
Ceased to exist, and lo! behold there rose 
Kindlier ideals in men’s hearts, and then 
England became enriched by thy grand prose. 
Now, after forty years, thy glorious name 
Stands in our nation’s love for lasting fame. 
A. W. Epwarps. 
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THE DOLLY VARDEN COMIC SONG 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


A FEW years before Dickens died this country broke into song 

over the then prevailing Dolly Varden fashions. And when 
one says broke into song it is not to be inferred that it was in a 
rejoicing and admiring manner over the original character of 
Dolly Varden as strictly portrayed in the novel of Barnaby 
Rudge. An exag- 
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racter had come 
into fashion, and 
was soon the rage 
amongst all classes 
and ages of women. 
The crinoline pe- 
riod had reigned 
more or less for 
thirty years pre- 
vioustoabout 1865. 
Skirts then, from 
being ballooned 
out by means of 
the wire hooping 
and netting of 
crinolines, were to 
surround the ladies 
in a more uncon- 
structed manner. 
But whilst skirts 
were thus reduced, 
a wire contraption 
came in vogue to te 
be worn as a bustle. ie 
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small pork pie and 
other hats to a flattened straw hat of larger area, and an outer 
garment covering the bust part of the figure and extending around 
and over the bustle alluded to became known as the pannier. 
And it was the make of the hat and its garnishings, after the 
manner of the Dolly Varden, of the period of nearly a century 
before that gave the changed fashion the name in question. The 
flam hat had the cherry ribbons of its namesake, and the panniers 
of chintz had the old familiar floral patterns of the days of 
grandmothers, their dresses and bed hangings. It was a violent 
and conspicuous change from the early Victorian dressing, and 
so noticeable that a comic(?) song author, with his musical com- 
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poser (?), brought it into verse and music. And it was sung, 
whistled and shouted throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Day and night the air and the refrain were to be heard. 
After one had heard it every hour of the day in the streets, in 
the evening it was heard at the sing-songs and music halls, or in 
the family circle assisted by the domestic piano. It was written, 
according to the preamble of a copy of the song, by Frank W. 
Green, Esq.; his musical collaborateur was Alfred Lee, and it 
was sung by Mr. J. Hillier and other comic vocalists. The picture 
above is from the front page of the song, the words of which are as 
follows :— 
Oh, have you seen my little gir)? 
She doesn’t wear a bonnet; 
She’s got a monstrous flip-flop hat 
With cherry ribbons on it. 
She dresses in bed furniture _ 
Just like a flower garden, 
A-blowin’ and a-growin’, 
And they call it “ Dolly Varden.” 
Chorus— 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Varden, 
Dresses like a little flower garden, 
. When she goes about, all the people shout, 
“Dolly, Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Varden.”’ 


She started it one fatal day; 
Immediately her mother, 

Whose weight is over sixteen stun, 
Rush’d out and bought another. 

The cook, of course, musi have one next, 
As bold as a brass farden, 

And now I’m bless’d if grandmother’s 
Not got a “Dolly Varden.”’ 


To walk with them about the sireets 
Is anything but jolly, 

When crowds of dirty little boys 
Will follow, shouting “ Dolly!” 

I dare not pass a rag-shop now— 
My fate’s indeed a hard ’un— 

The black dolls hanging up all seem 
To shout, ‘‘ How’s Dolly Varden?” 


m O’ercame by Dolly Varden here, 
os TI rush’d away to Brighton ; 
The frightful dress swarm’d on the pier, 
My shatter’d nerves to frighten. ~ 
At Ramsgate. Scarboro’ and Boulogne, 
And even Baden-Baden, 
I was a wretched victim to 
That awful “ Dolly Varden.’ - 


T see it in my dreams at night; 
No rest T ever find, sirs. 

T’'ve Dolly Varden on the brain, 
And chintz upon the mind, sirs. 
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That fearful fashion haunts me now— 
I really beg your pardon— 

But is there anybody here 
Who wears a ‘ Dolly Varden”’ ? 


(Spoken) If so, put it away. Hide it before Guy Fawkes’ Day comes 
round, or you'll hear, “ Please to remember the ig 


Chorus— 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Varden, 
Dresses like a little flower garden, 
All the boys will cry, “‘ Here’s another guy, 
Dolly, Dolly, Dolly, Dolly Varden!”’ 


CHRISTMAS READINGS FROM DICKENS 


By A. 0. PURNELL 


oreaeeece ae will be here ere long, and the voices of Scrooge, Bob 

Cratchit and Tiny Tim will be heard in the land. 

A Christmas Carol is generally admitted to take highest rank 
among Dickens’s Christmas books, but it would be a mistake on 
that account to shut one’s eyes to the possibilities of some of the 
other Christmas books from a public recital point of view. It is, 
no doubt, the comparative ease with which the Carol can be 
adapted for public reading purposes which has caused it to be used 
from year to year to the exclusion of the other works. A reading 
version of the Carol is published—the one, I believe, which was 
used by the author himself—and there may be reading versions of 
the other Christmas books extant also. In any case, however, 
many public readers make their own adaptations, which are regu- 
lated largely by the length of time their recital is intended to 
occupy and by the circumstances under which it is to be given— 
whether, for instance, it is to be illustrated by views or not; or 
whether it is to be done, as some readers of recent years have done 
it, ‘‘in character,’’ that is, in a make-up as Ebenezer Scrooge. 
This last procedure always strikes me as being a little incongruous, 
since the hearer can never quite get away from the old curmudgeon 
even in such scenes as the Fezziwig ball, the Cratchit dinner, or the 
party at Scrooge’s nephew’s, in which scenes Scrooge has no part or 
lot, except that of an altogether invisible onlooker. In justice 
to an author, a public reader in adapting any of his works for plat- 
form use should see to it that no single phrase or sentence is used 
which is not taken from the book itself. That should be a sine 
qua non of any adaptation. There is extant a garbled version of 
the Carol, entitled ‘‘ Marley’s Ghost,’’ intended to be used with 
limelight views, and generally unblushingly announced as a recital 
of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, in which passages from that book are 
conspicuous mainly by their absence, and which any intelligent 
reader of Dickens would scorn to use. 

The comparative ease with which A Christmas Carol can be 
adapted for public recital lies largely in the fact that many of its 
incidents are complete in themselves, and may be omitted entirely 
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these, or other incidents in their stead, may be entirely cut out— 
indeed, must be, from considerations of time alone—while other 
incidents which ave used may be considerably curtailed so as to 
bring the story within the scope of a public recital. 

The ‘writer once read the Carol to an audience whose chairman 
wished to assist in the necessary ‘“‘ cutting.’’ It was at a Baptist 
chapel, and the chairman—a staunch teetotaller—had evidently 
been reading the story to see if there was anythjng contaminating 
in it, because he asked me if I would omit any reference to the 
‘plenty of beer’’ at Fezziwig’s ball, the toasting at Scrooge’s 
nephew’s house, and the “‘ gin and lemons ’”’.at Cratchit’s dinner. 
Fancy that dinner without the ‘‘ gin and lemons’’! Needless to 
say, I ignored the request. But the chairman had his revenge, for, 
in acknowledging a vote of thanks to himself—the last of the 
evening’s proceedings—he wished the audience a merry Christmas, 
and told them they could have it as well, ‘‘ and better,’’ without 
the use of intoxicants! Think what Dickens could have made of 
that chairman! 

Apropos of the essential abridgment of the Carol for public 
reading, one is sometimes surprised to find how many persons, by 
no means ignoramuses in a general sense, have no knowledge of 
the book apart from its public recital, and think that A Christmas 
Carol is read from the platform exactly as written by the author. 
1 know of an eminent nonconformist divine in London—now a 
D.D.—who when stationed at a church in Birmingham some years 
ago was advertised to recite the Carol. He evidently took the book 
from his shelves for the first time (if, indeed, it had a place there 
at all), for he read on and on without any omission whatever. He 
started at 7.30, and at 10.30 was galloping hopelessly and unintelli- 
gibly through the foyrth stave, to the intense distress of such of 
his audience as were then remaining. 

A Christmas Carol has been used for so many years now as a 
public reading, in some centres at any rate, that any public reader 
of it may be certain‘that much of what he has to recite will be 
anticipated by a large proportion of his audience, not only as re- 
gards incidertt, but also as regards actual wording, and this article is 
written, not as a disparagement of that immortal work, which the 
writer has himself read publicly several times each Christmastide 
for the past twelve years, but to suggest to public readers that they 
might sometimes turn their attention to such works as The Cricket 
on the Hearth or The Haunted Man. For, while their reading 
would have a greater degree of novelty, they would convey at the 
same time those lessons of ‘‘ charity, mercy and forbearance ’’ with 
which the Carol is replete. It is true that their adaptation for the 
purpose is fraught with greater difficulty, for, while many of the 
Carol’s incidents, as I have pointed out, may be omitted entirely, 
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the incidents in the other books are more dependent one upon the 
other, and scarcely any of them can be left out altogether, without 
interfering with the sequence of the story and rendering it in some 
way obscure. But the difficulties of adaptation are by no means 
insurmountable, and public readers of the Carol who care to turn 
their attention to the other books I have mentioned will find, I am 
sure, their labours abundantly justified and appreciated. It is well 
that our audiences should know (it is surprising how many of them, 
even now, do not know) that Dickens’s work as the Apostle of 
Christmas is not confined to one book only, and it seems to me 
that the introduction of the other Christmas books year by year in 
their turn is the best way to achieve that end. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LATE W. MOY THOMAS 


Sir,—Has “Charles Dickens: the Story of His Life,” published by 
John Camden Hotten, in 1870, been publicly owned by the late Mr. Moy 
Thomas? I venture to ask this question because in the bibliography 
attached to Sir F. T. Marzials’ ‘‘ Life of Dickens ’”’ (Great Writers Series), 
Mr. John P. Anderson attributes this work to Mr. Hotten himself, whom he 
also credits with the ‘‘ Life of Thackeray.” 

My copy of the book is the ‘‘ Popular Edition ’’ (dated 1873, by Mr. Ander- 
son). It bears no date, except atthe end of the preface, which is subscribed, 
“ London, 29th June, 1870.” The book is stated on the title-page to be “ by 
the author of ‘ The Life of Thackeray.’”’ Until reading Mr. Brotherton’s 
letter in your last issue I had always concluded this to be John Camden 
Hotten himself. I should, therefore, welcome further light upon the 
subject. 

Joun T. Pace, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MOY THOMAS AND ‘‘ THEODORE TAYLOR” 


Sir,—I regret to contradict Mr. Brotherton’s assertion that the late 
Mr. Moy Thomas wrote the life of Dickens for Mr. John Camden Hotten, 
for he did nothing of the kind. I commenced the work in 1860, and the 
MS. was in Mr. Hotten’s hands on November 26th, 1867, and a further 
portion on September 30th, 1869; the printers had the MS. on June 11th, 
1870, and the book was published on July 9th—one month after Dickens’s 
death. Except the extracts from biographies, and the newspapers of June, 
1870, nearly every line in it I wrote. Mr. Hotten wrote the preface, and 
used the expression Mr. Brotherton quotes. He assured me more than once 
that he wrote ‘The Life of Thackeray’’ under his pen name of Theodore 
Taylor, and it was for this reason that my book did not bear my name as the 
author, but he made amends in the preface as to my share in its production, 
and the remuneration I[ received was ample. 

In conclusion, I may add that in Pears’ Cyclopzdia will be found under 
the heading of fictitious names :—Taylor Theodore—John Camden Hotten. 

Yours truly, 
H. T. TAveRNER. 

The Ferns, North Street, Romford, October 8th, 1910. 
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BRANCH SYLLABUSES: A SUGGESTION 


Srtr,—The other day I was gratified to receive from the secretary of 
our Dublin Branch a copy of their current syllabus. Straightway, of 
course, I returned the compliment ; and might I suggest that an exchange 
of syllabus among all the branches would be a pleasant and profitable 
innovation ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas ELuiorr, 
Hon. Joint Sec. Edinburgh and Leith Branch. 


THE CHARLES DICKENS TESTIMONIAL 


Sir,—I have just received my copy of The Dickensian for September, 
and am very much interested in the article on ‘‘ The Dickens Centenary.” 

I consider this to be a tribute that all Dickens lovers should pay to the 
memory of the Master. Therefore I offer you my services. If you can use 
me on a committee, or in any other way, I shall be glad to help. 

I may add that, as a bookseller, I shall place a stamp in each volume 
of Dickens I sell in addition to those that remain on my shelves, also 
on any correspondence pertaining to Dickens; and shall do all in my 
power to make the cause known among the members of the Dickens 
Fellowship and other admirers with whom I come in contact. 

May success attend this International Dickens Testimonial. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES SESSLER. 
1314, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, October 9th, 1910. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But tt will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wagt until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


. 


HEADQUARTERS.—The first meeting of the session took the form of a 
Whist Drive on October 22nd, and proved a great social success. Miss R. 
Packman and Mr. W. Marriott took first prizes; Miss K. Marriott & Mr. 
Berlandina the.second prizes; Miss M. Marriott and Mr. A. Marriott the 
third prizes. Mrs. Quelly, daughter of Mr. Moy Thomas, distributed them. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The inaugural meeting of the session was held on 
September 30th, at the Imperial Hotel, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
W. Coley. The programme for the evening was provided by members. 
Mr. E. Bosworth, Mr. R. J. Taylor, and Mr. Coley gave readings from 
Barnaby Rudge. “The Boy in Dickens’ was the title of a paper by 
Miss A. R. Braham, in which she displayed to her audience, in a concise 
form, the pen portraits of the various types of. boys to be found in 
Dickens's pages. It appeared that Dickens rather favoured the pathetic 
child such as was Tiny Tim, Jo, Paul Dombey, etc., concerning which 
latter the lecturer was constrained to remark that it was obvious from 
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his first introduction to the reader that he was the kind of boy who would 
“either die young or become a poet.’’ The chairman gave some interest- 
ing notes upon the state of society in Dickens’s time, and showed how the 
great novelist sought to crush the abuses of his day by the aid of his 
powerful pen. Mr. Bernard A. Porter gave a reading with some intro- 
ductory notes upon the subject of “ Frauds on the Fairies.’’ This fine out- 
burst of Dickensian satirical humour was taken from Household Words 
for October, 1853, and was only recently republished in a series of articles 
written by Dickens for that magazine, edited by Mr. B. W. Matz. Mr. 
Porter, in his notes, pleaded for a little more fancy in all our lives, re- 
marking that “a nation without fancy, without romance, never has and 
never will hold a great place in the world.” He pointed out that in the 
Good Fairy we have the personification of a real undeniable force at work 
in the world for good; therefore the fairy literature should be as much 
preserved as if it were real fact. Mr. E. J. Timings gave an interesting 
lecture, fully illustrated by lantern slides, entitled, “A Tour in Dickens 
Land,” at the Imperial Hotel, on October 21st. Somehow Dickens 
possessed a power of describing so vividly and by a very few strokes of his 
pen, often by no means a full and graphic description of the spot or building 
which he had in his mind for portrayal, but by just hitting upon the most 
salient features or some peculiarity which must at once take possession of 
the observer, that the audience had no difficulty in identifying the various 
views placed upon the screen, even before the lecturer tendered their 
explanation, replete with anecdotes concerning them. 


BRIGITON.—On 17th September the Branch held their annual 
general meeting in the Library Room of Steine House. There was a fair 
attendance of members. Mr. Henry Davey presided. The Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. F. J. Gauntlett, read the report and balance-sheet, both of 
which were of an encouraging and satisfactory nature. The officers and 
committee for the ensuing year were elected. The report of the secre- 
tary of the Tiny Tim’s Fund was read by Mr. R. Pennifold. This 
branch had been more successful this year than ever. One hundred and 
ninety garments had been made and given by the members. On 15th 
October, in the Lecture Hall of Steine House, the new session opened 
with a lecture by Alderman Gervis, J.P., one of the Vice-Presidents, on 
“Doctors in Dickens.’’ There was a very good attendance presided 
over by Mr. Henry Davey. Several letters to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
F. J. Gauntlett, from the headquarters of the Fellowship, congratu- 
lating the Branch on the success of the annual couference and dinner, 
held at Brighton on the previous Saturday, were read. Ald. Gervis, in 
an extremely interesting and humorous talk, spoke cf the many col- 
leagues of his own profession as seen through the eyes of Charles Dickens, 
frequently quoting from the author’s works. Mr. Bob Sawyer, Mr. 
Ben Allen, Mr. Chillip, Mr. Jobling, Mr. Bayham Badger, Mr. Losborne, 
the doctors in Oliver Twist and Tie Old Curiosity Shop, were passed in 
review. Two of the most detestable types portrayed by Dickens were 
undoubtedly Dr. Waskey and Dr. Parker Peps, while ideal examples 
of London and country practitioners were found in the physician in 
Our Mutual Friend and Allan Woodcourt. The Mayor (Ald. Geere, 
J.P.), who was present with the Mayoress, proposed the vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, which was carried with acclamation. 


BRIXTON.—On September 26th the eighth annual meeting of the 
Branch was held in the Ladies’ Parlour of Brixton Independent Church, 
and was well supported by a full attendance. Mr. Sidney Marriott pre- 
sided. The Secretary and Treasurer were re-elected, and the following 
were appointed to serve on committee for the ensuing session :—Miss 
Bedford, Mrs. J. W. Coade, Miss Cooper, Miss F. Innocent, Mr. A. W. 
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Marriott, Miss B. Sherlock, Miss Pilcher, Mr. J. W. Douglas, Mr. G. 
Rutty, Mr. W. J. Sherlock and Mr. W. S. Walker. The “ Little Dorrit” 
Society will be conducted as before, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
W. J. Sherlock and Miss Cooper. The business of the evening being dis- 
posed of, a very interesting paper was read by Mr. F. G. Jackson (Vice- 
président of the Leeds Branch) on the “ Quotability of Dickens.’’ This 
was received by general and hearty welcome, and followed by short 
addresses on the subject from Mr. Marriott and Mr. R. Allbut. On 
October 10th the programme for the ensuing session was fairly commenced. 
Mr. J. S. Baines presided, making appropriate and appreciative remarks 
in regard to Dickens’s relation to the Christian religion. Mr. Marriott 
read some chapters from The Mystery of Edwin Drood, introducing many 
of the principal characters in that charming tale. This was followed by 
Mr. R. Allbut’s reading from his unpublished work, “The Mystery 
Solved,’’ it being an attempted sequel and solution. Both readings were 
well received. 


DUBLIN.—The fourth annual meeting took place in the new head- 
quarters, the X.L. Café, Compton Street, on October. 5th, when there was 
a gathering of over 100 members and friends. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. G. A. Young. Mr. J. Shaw (Hon. Secretary) read a most satis- 
factory report of the past session’s work, which, together with a financial 
statement showing a Micawberian “ happy ”’ condition, was unanimously 
adopted. The election of officers for 1910-1911 was then proceeded with. 
An attractive syllabus for the first half of the new session was then drawn 
up. Refreshments and a short musical programme gave an enjoyable 
social element to the proceedings. On October 17th the Branch had the 
pleasure of officially attending Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens’s lecture 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Association there, and on its con- 
clusion our President and Committee entertained Mr. Dickens to supper 
in the Gresham Hotel. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—tThis, the ninth annual session of the 
Branch, had a most auspicious opening on the 5th October, when the 
Rev. Andrew Benvie, B.D., lectured in the Goold Hall before a large 
and appreviative audience, his subject being “Charles Dickens: His 
Motive and Methods.’”’ The lecturer showed a deep knowledge of, in- 
sight into, and sympathy with Dickens’s work, and displayed a great 
deal of wit and no little eloquence. On the 13th Mr. Joseph Dobbie, 
J.P., Ex-M.P., $.S.C., one of our Hon. Vice-Presidents, opened the 
study of Great Expectations, with a thoughtful and illuminating survey 
of the novel—a novel which he accorded a high place among the master’s 
works. here are signs here of a re-awakered interest in Charles 
Dickens, and new members are coming in steadily. 


FOREST GATE.—A record attendance marked the annual general 
meeting, and the interest displayed by those present was very gratifying. 
The annual report, read by the Hon. Secretary, was, on the whole, of a 
satisfactory nature, though it deplored the lack of support given to meet- 
ings of the past session by the gentlemen of the Branch. The balance- 
sheet showed a very creditable sum in hand. Most of the officers remain 
as last year, with the exception of the committee, to which three new 
names are added, viz., Miss A. O’Hare, Mrs. Gillespie, and Mr.,C. J. 
Hall. It was decided to arrange a programme of a more popular nature 
for the ensuing session, the first two meetings of which are to be the 
annual social evening and a whist drive. In order, however, to cater for 
all tastes, an extra meeting each month is to be held for the study and 
criticism of one of the works, The Pickwick Papers being the one 
chosen for this session. The first meeting for the reading, study and 
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criticism of Pickwick, held on October 13th, was well attended. Keen 
interest was displayed by those present, many members joining in the 
readings and discussions. Mr. Waugh opened with a short paper deal- 
ing with the first few chapters, and Mr. Edson read a short account of 
the history of the origin of the book. Mr. Giller presided, and among 
those who read extracts, or entered into the criticisms, were Mrs. 
Gordon and Messrs. Deighton, Trott and Webb. 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual meeting took place on October 4th, at 
Northgate Mansions, with Mr. F. H. Bretherton in the chair. There was 
a Jarge attendance. The Honorary Secretary presented a report of last 
session, which showed gratifying increases in membership. Mr. W. R. 


-Voller’ was elected President, Mr. F. H. Bretherton Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 


J. Richings was re-elected Hon. Secretary, as weve the committee, to 
which was added Mrs. Voller, in place of Mrs. Lloyd, retired. At the 
conclusion of the business Mr. H. W. Bruton gave an interesting biblio- 
graphical account of Sketches by Boz, the book selected for consideration 
this session. Readings and a discussion followed. 


HULL.—At the Branch’s opening meeting, which took the form of 
a reception and conversazione, arranged by the President at the Fulford 
Tiall, nearly 200 members and friends assembled. The President ex- 
pressed his pleasure in welcoming old and new members, and trusted 
that the friendship and good feeling of which Dickens was so great an 
advocate would be fostered and maintained by the Hull Fellowship. 
An excellent programme had been arranged. In addition to the musical 
items, which were very much enjoyed, the Dickensian element was in- 
troduced by scenes from The Old Curiosity Shop and David Copperfield. 


LIVERPOOL.—The inaugural meeting of the present session was held 
at the Royal Institution. on October ard, when there was a good muster of 
members and friends. The chair was taken by Mr. W. R. Elliott. The 
treat of the evening was a splendid concert given by Madame ge Bouftler 
and her pupi!s, including her ladies’ choir, whose singing displayed the 
talented training and high-class proficiency they had attained under their 
able conductress. The musical arrangements were most capably carried 
through by Mr. Cras. Porter. Miss Maud Hallam* played the pianoforte 
accompaniments and also contributed two solos which were highly appre- 
ciated. During the evening Mr. Bolton delivered the celebrated speech of 
Sergeant Buzfuz, in costume, with- considerable elocutionary skill. A 
pleasant social was afterwards held, the serving of the refreshments being 
well attended to by Mrs. Bell, assisted by ladies of the council. On 
October 17th, the President, Dr. Edgar Browne, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. G. A. Tessimond, joint Hon. Secretary, read his paper on ‘“ Charles 
Dickens: a Present-Day Estimat>,” in which the reader displayed marked 
research and analytical acumen in the composition of a well-rendered paper. 


MANCHESTER.—The session opened with a successful social gather- 
ing on October 7th. Mr. George F. Gadd, President, was in the chair, 
supported by Mr. Albert Nicholson and Mr. John Harwood, his two im- 
mediate predecessors in the office. In opening the proceedings Mr. Gadd 
referred to the loss the Branch had sustained by the death of Mr. Frank 
Holden, the Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. A. Goodwin, member of Council. 
He then proceeded to discuss the question, ‘‘What is Dickens Fellow- 
ship?’’ The Fellowship knew no distinctions, not even the vexed one of 
sex. It was also not merely a literary society, nor a purely social insti- 
tution, though these important aspects of its work were not overlooked. 
The Fellowship further engaged in philanthropic work, and the Man- 
chester Branch had rendered valuable assistance in this department, But 
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the trade mark of the Fellowship was seen in its endeavours to spread 
“that love of humanity which is the keynote of aM ’’ Dickens’s work ; that 
was the real, inner meaning of the Fellowship, and it was no slight or un- 
worthy endeavour; it was a symbol of the best of all human aspirations— 
universal brotherhood. After the address the remainder of the evening 
was devoted to songs and recitations, and refreshments were served before 
the meeting dispersed. The following contributed to the programme: 
Madame Maud Yates, Mrs. Kinnell, Miss Broadbent, Miss Clara Gillard, 
Mr. H. Brown and Mr. Valentine. 


SHEFFIELD.—On October 14th the session was opened at Victoria 
Hall, with a conversazione. The Rev. V. W. Pearson, B.A., this year’s 
President, was in the chair and gave an address on ‘‘The Schools of 
Dickens.” An excellent programme of vocal and instrumental music and 
recitals was provided ‘‘ with a strong Dickensian flavour.’’ The vocalists 
were Miss Gladys Robinson, soprano; Miss Gwenyth Williams, contralto ; 
Mr. Ernest Blair, tenor; and Mr. H. Leo Craven, baritone; a quartette of 
singers who upheld Sheffield’s claim as ‘‘ the’ city of choralists. Dickensian 
recitals were given by Miss Helen Roberts, Miss Mary Malthouse, Miss 
Hewlett, and Mr. W. H. Williams. Mr. G. E. Smith gave a number of 
Dickensian lightning sketches, including Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, 
Micawber, Sidney Carton, etc., concluding with a portrait of Charles 
Dickens. The Rev. V. W. Pearson and Mr. W. H. Williams contributed 
musical monologues. Mr. L. J. Kirkham was the solo pianist, and Mr. 
Joseph Vayson the accompanist. The room was decorated with flowers 
given by the members, which were afterwards sent to the Children’s 
Hospital. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The first meeting of the session took place on 
October 17th, at the Kell Hall, Bellevue Road, when an excellent opening 
address was given by the President, Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P., followed by 
one by the Rev. W. Garwood, who also gave a reading. Excellently ren- 
dered musical items by Miss Conroy and Mr. M. H. Sprague, Mr. E. P. 
Cox, and Mis. Wallis delighted the large audience, who, having been 
most hospitably entertained by the President, spent a most enjoyable 
sociable evening. Miss Cruickshank also gave a recitation. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—The opening meeting of this newly 
formed Branch was held on Monday, October 3rd, in the Southend Tech- 
nical Schools, when the Rev. F. Dormer Pierce, B.A., gave a most inter- 
esting lecture on “Charles Dickens.’”’ In the course of his remarks, he 
said :—“ Dickens was one of the immortals in literature. Living at a 
time of really great novelists like Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George 
Eliot, Dickens yet stood alone. As the years went on his stature became 
greater instead of less. He was the ideal of kindly good fellowship, and 
such qualities as those would always be required. While the world lasted, 
with all its sorrows and distresses, there would always be work for the 
Dickens FelloWship to do.”’? Mr. Charles H. Hulls, Principal of St. John’s 
College, occupied the chair, and there was a capital attendance. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. The Branch numbers about 
fifty members. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—There was a 
crowded attendance at the Whatley Hall, when this society held its 
first meeting for the session. The chair was taken by Mr. A. J. 
Tonkin. The Rev. A. N. Blatchford, a past president, gave ‘“ Mrs. 
Jellaby and Her Friends,’ with all his wonderful charm of voice and 
expression. The pathos was a masterpiece of intense feeling. In replying 
to a vote of thanks, Mr. Blatchford pointed out that the great aim of Charles 
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Dickens was the love of humanity. Dickens taught them social, brotherly 
and sisterly work and good fellowship. He (Dickens) had invited them to 
reflect upon the wonderful affection of the very poor for one another when 
he said, ‘‘ What the poor are to the poor is little known except to themselves 
and God.” With unerring finger he pointed to the cultivation of love and 
esteem for the individual, rather than love of worldly possessions, and, 
speaking of himself, had said, ‘‘I would rather have the affectionate regard 
of my fellow-man than heaps and mines of gold.” 


A DICKENS BAZAAR AT HASTINGS 


Under the auspices of the Women’s Liberal Association and the National 
League of Young Liberals, a Dickens Fancy Fair was held at Hastings Public 
Hall on October 11th and 12th. Nine of the stalls were named after the 
novelist’s books, and more than 300 workers were dressed to represent 
characters from them. MHand-painted scenery representing places familiar 
to the Dickensian covered the walls, and the whole scheme was brilliantly 
conceived and carried out. On the first day the Bazaar was opened by 
Lady Denham, and on the second by Lord Willington. The entertainments 
included performances of ‘‘The Runaway Couple’ and ‘“ Scenes in the 
Lives of the Pecksniffs,” whilst Miss Agnes Osman gave pianoforte recitals 
during each day. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


“Tales from Dickens: A Christmas Carol and Little Dombey. With 
composite exercises, blocks, supplementary readers. London: A. & C. 
Black. 6d. 

Dombey and Son and Oliver Twist. Re-told for boys and girls by Alice 
IF. Jackson. Illustrated in colour by F. M. B. Blaikie. London: T. C. & 
E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. each. 

The Pickwick Papers, 2 vols.; American Notes, 1 vol., in the 
“Centenary” Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each. 

‘“‘Character Sketches from Charles Dickens.” Performed by Bransby 
Williams. London: Reynolds & Co. Is. net. 

‘‘Charles Dickens and the Law,” by T. A. Fyfe. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES, 


“ Penates.”’ Hvening Standard, September 24th. 

‘‘ Dickens’s Eldest Son.” An Interview. I/vening News, September 
27th ; Morning Leader, September 27th ; Daily Chronicle, September 27th ; 
Daily Telegraph, September 28th, and other papers. 

“4 Penny for Posterity.” By Stanley Morland. The New Age, 
September 29th. 

“ Alfred Tennyson Dickens and The Old Curiosity Shop.” Tlus. Daily 
Sketch, September 29th, and other papers. 

“At a False Shrine.” By C. KE. Van Noorden. Hvening News, 
September 29th ; Letters on same, October 4th. 

“ Dickens’s London: The Changes of To-day.” Morning Post, Septem- 
ber 30th. 

“Dickens Centenary Scheme.” Illus. The Bookman, October. 

“The Case of Charles Dickens.” Leeds Mercury, October Ist. 

“« Gingham’: ‘Gamp.’”’ Notes and Queries, October Ist, 
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‘‘The Conductor: Dickens Centenary.” The People, October 2nd. 

“The Dickens Fellowship: Interview with Miss Debac.” Middlesex 
County Times, September 17th. 

‘‘Conference at Brighton.’’ Brighton Herald, October 9th and 15th; 
Sussex Daily News, October 10th ; Brighton and Hove Society, October 13th. 

“Dickens Bazaar at Hastings.” Hastings Pictorial Advertiser. Illus. 
October 13th. 

‘‘ Wanderings in Dickens Country.’”’ By Alex J. Philip. I. II. III. IV. 
(Illus.) United Methodist Magazine, January, March, May and October, 


1910. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 


. Dublin: Whist Drive, at X.L. Café. 
. Hull: The Quotability of Dickens,’ by Mr. F. G. Jackson. 
. Birmingham: Visit of members of T. P.’s Circle. Papers by mem- 
bers, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
Manchester: ‘“ Dickens Gallery of Hypocrites,’ by Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, at Institute, at 7.30. 
5. Liverpool: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 
7. Brixton: Whist Drive and Dancé, at Hammerton Hall. 
Southend: Recitals from Dickens, at Technical School, at 8. 
9. London Headquarters: “ Dickens’s Influence on National Character,”’ 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
Bristol : “‘ Dotheboys Hall,’”’ by Miss F. M. Tarr and Mr. James Baker, 
at Whatley Hall. 
10. Halifax: ‘‘ Dickens: Reformer and Philosopher,” by Mr. Josh. 
Smithson. 
Forest Gate: Reading Circle (Pickwick), at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh: “ Joe Gargery,” by Mr. J. Cooper Calder, at 5, St. 
Andrew Square. 
12. Brighton: The Old Curiosity Shop, by Mr. H. Davey, at Steine House. 
14. Brixton: Evening arranged by Mr. J. 8. Baines, at Independent 
Church, at 8. 
Liverpool: Members’ Evening, at Royal Institute, at 8. 
16. Dublin: Our Mutual Friend, by Mr. J. Shaw, at X.L. Café, 
17. Forest Gate: Whist Drive, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Hull: “Dickens and Religion,” by Rev. J. E. Patton, at Shake- 
speare Hall, at 8. 
18. Birmingham: Recital, “ Richard Doubledick,” by Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
Glasgow Dickens Society: “Some Great Humorists,”’ by Mr. T. D. 
Holmes, at Accountants’ Hall, at 8. 
Grimsby : “Pickwick: A Study,’’ by Lady Doughty, at Church House. 
21. Southampton: Paper by Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, at Kell Hall, at 8. 
Erixton: Whist Drive, at Hammerton Hall. 
24. Stockport: “Wit and Wisdom of Sam Weller,’’ by Mr. W. Hatfield, 
in Stockport Sunday School, at 8. 
Edinburgh: “ Miss Havisham,”’ by Mr. R. C. H. Morison; and 
“Pip,” by Miss J. M. Mackay, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square. 
29 Liverpool: Address by President, Mr. Edgar Browne, at Royal Insti- 
tute, at 3. 
30. London Headquarters: Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. Wm. 
Miles, at 8. 
Dublin: ‘‘ Dickens’s Child Characters,” Ladies’ Evening, at X.L. Café, 


BWP 


CHARLES DICKENS AND SOME OF HIS CHARACTERS 


From a lithograph by Poalton, issued as a supplement to ‘‘ The Hornet,” 1870 


